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STYLE AND INDIVIDUALITY 


HE photographer’s style is simply his way of setting forth his 
ideas, and though the rules of art in its application to pho- 
tography are somewhat restrictive, yet they are sufficiently 

general to allow scope for individual action. Indeed, there is. a 
tendency to too great laxity in photographic style, and photogra- 
phers are sometimes rather rash in their attempts at originality of 
conception, presuming that the correctness or falsity of the idea 
is dependent upon its power to please some one, believing that 
art like poetry is addressed to the world at large, not toa special 
jury of professional masters and that the technical qualities are 
only mezns to the public end. 

To a great extent this is true, and the question after all is how 
far do pictures, by brush or camera, tend to the object of all the 
fine arts enduring pleasure ? 

The public cares little for method. It is the effect produced 
which excites in them pleasure ; and perhaps here too the public 
is right. The poet is not restricted to measure of a certain kind 
in giving expression to his thoughts. We have the mysticism of 
Shelly, the realism of Goethe, the spirituality of Wordsworth, 
when each endeavors to give us a conception of the singing soar- 
ing skylark. Each delights us in his peculiar way. And so we 
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ire told one painter lays on the paint so smoothly that no brush 


mark is perceptible, while another uses the palette knife, a trowel, 


or it may be ashovel. It is said pictic art is much more restricted 


in its method of addressing itself to the public. It can appeal to 
but one sense. Poetry awakens all the senses to a lively percep 


tion. The visual sense is all that a picture can appealto. But 


is this literally true? I think everyone in imagination hears the din 
in Hogarth’s ‘‘ Enraged Musician.’’ Nevertheless a picture is aftet 
1 


l only a harmonious sensation upon the vision of colors, tones 


light, and shade. When it attempts to do more than delight the 
eye it falls far short of poetry and fiction in conveying its idea. 
It is the most difficult thing for a pictureto tell a story. Wesel 


dom know what the actors in it are doing unless we are enlightened 
by the title or a gratuitous description. 


A picture should have a reason for being in itself independent 


of title. When we give it a title we call in the aid of literature 
and give a vocabulary to art like we give an equivalent for a for 
eign word or phrase in our native tongue. The next time you 
visit an exhibition study the pictures before you look on your cata- 
logues, and see how little of motive they are able to suggest for 
their conception. 

Everybody knows the picture entitled the ‘‘ Missionary’s Story’’ 
by Vibert, at least from the numerous engravings of it, but can 


anyone tell us the story? It is all left to the imagination, and 
will say anything youwish. How many of the paintings of scenes 
and incidents in Bible history would be intelligible to one ignorant 
of the holy book? What does Millet’s picture of the ‘‘ Angelus’’ 
tell us of the two peasants standing in a field of potatoes with 
their heads bowed down? How much more effectively would a 
poem tell us the childlike faith of these poor country people. Of 
course we feel it all and discover concealed beauties when the 
‘‘ Angelus’’ isexplainedtous. But suppose the ancients had de- 
pended upon the sentiment for effect, how differently the Elgin 
marbles would appealtous. We care nothing for the story which 
these relics never really attempt to tell, but we see only the beauty 
of form and the marvellous grace of their action. 

It is therefore hardly just to demand in a picture anecdotal, or 
moral, or poetic power. We ought to enjoy it as a presentation 
of nature in accordance with the principles of art. But the ques- 


tion arises, Should not a picture convey an idea or attempt to 
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express a sentiment, feeling oremotion? Is there nosuch thing as 
a pictorial idea, an idea conforming to the limits of art ? 

What is the ‘*‘ Madonna”’ after all to us as the great painters 
have represented the mother of the Saviour—a lovely woman with 
a beautiful innocent child. HM Southey’s New Zealander sitting on 
London Bridge—contemplating the ruins of London and modern 
civilization—should light upon Raphael’s pictures, would not he 
possess himself with delight at the discovery, though ignorant of 
the painter or the sacredness of the theme depicted. 

Art is really its own interpreter. Corot’sand Daubigny’s land- 
scapes are beautiful to him who has never seen the local nature they 
depict. The féte scenes of the Dutch painters are still delightful, 
nameless, and obscure. The titles to Rembrandt’s add not one jot 
e to their interest. Indeed, some are labled no otherwise, 


than for instance ‘‘ Man with large hat,”’ etc. 


arg 


There is a picture in the last number of the AMERICAN JoUR- 


NAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY made by one of our best photographic 
artists, which has been named ‘‘ By Still Waters,’’ a very poetic 
title no doubt, but I think the maker of that picture who has given 
it the title ‘‘ Landscape with Cattle,’’ shows that he desirs it to 
appeal to the eye and does not wish for the poetic prop to help it 
toa place in art. 

But my topic was ‘‘ Style and Individuality,’’ and it might 
seem I am wandering. But one must come to an understanding 
of terms. There is nowadays so much gush, excuse the term, 
about artistic lighting, that any attempt to produce something 
unusual, and I might say unnatural is hailed as a revelation. 
That which is startling or sensational is not in evidence for origi- 
nality. An exact likeness may not always be essential in a work 
of art, and the individuality, the true inward individuality, may 
be looking through a stolid mask of the features, and the indi- 
viduality of the treatment may be in the liberation of the soul of 
the man or woman from the chrysalis of the face. Where the 
picture is made solely for effect the style of the photographer is 
displayed, his nature revealed, not his sitter’s. But if the sitter’s 
individuality is made subservient to the photographer’s concep- 
tion of pictorial massing of lights and shades, we have a picture 
which delights the world at large though it may not be accept- 
able to the friends of the sitter. 


Our instruction books tell us just how to get the artistic light- 
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ing. I have in mind, one of these books which by the excel- 
lent illustrations of photographic portraits it presents, probably 
does much to destroy exercise of individuality in the photo- 
grapher. Cut and dried methods of illumination are a bane to 
photographic art. The author to be sure was one time a leading 
star in photographic portraiture, but photography has greatly 
enlarged its borders, and though it does frequently fall into extrav- 
agance and sensationalism it has made some grand advances. 

Photography has learned that there is something and a good 
deal more outside the artistic angle of 45° and posing in a corner. 
No pent up studio confines its powers. It seeks for beauty of 
illumination in a cellar or under the canopy of a broad sky, and 
does not accept any set method of illumination though endorsed 
by veterans of the art. 

He who pins his faith wholly on any one style is exactly he who 
least perceives that in it which is its peculiar charm. The bigot 
in art generally admires in the wrong place, clings to what is 
merely accidental, and ever fails to perceive that which is essen- 
tial in the style, that which is universal to art. 

An able writer on art truly says :—‘‘ We are prone to consider 
Art as an inclosure in which we can only travel in a circle rather 
than as a vantage ground from which fresh discoveries in Nature 
may be made. 

‘It is easy to add capricious and eccentric novelties of style to 
what exists, but to present some genuine quality of Nature for the 
first time, or some new combination of what is already known to 
Art is the great difficulty ; and yet, I believe, it might be oftener 
and more easily accomplished than it is if we would aliow art to 
lead us to nature, rather than erect it intoa barrier against all in 
nature that is not already admitted within its confines. He who 
believes that nature is not already exhausted, will, I am sure, if 
he truly loves her, find she is not. 

‘*It is easy to delude ourselves into the belief that we love na- 
ture and that we love art, but the genuine love and appreciation 
of both will certainly produce effects which delight. Art is only 
the interpreter of nature and not a thing in itself perfect and com- 
plete.’’ 
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PLATINUM TONING FOR ARISTO PRINTS 


JAMES KAY 


ONSIDERABLE difficulty seems to be experienced in 
securing good tones with platinum. Instead of the 
desired deep black, the tendency is to gray, and a cold 
gray at that. The difficulty lies, I think, in using the 

platinum of the same strength as_ gold chloride. One 
grain of platinum chloride (not the double salt of platinum and 
potassium) to thirty ounces of water works much better than a 
less dilute solution. The deposition of the metal is too rapid 
when strong solutions are used. 

The toning solution should have a faint acid reaction, but the 
acid employed should not be hydrochloric, which acts as a bleacher 
and causes a washed-out appearance tothe print. If hydrochloric 
acid is present in the bichloride of platinum, as is generally the 
case, neutralize it completely with carbonate of soda or, indeed, 
until the solution is decidedly alkaline; then add nitric acid just 
sufficient to slowly turn blue litmus paper red. Be cautious not 
to add excess of acid, but wait to see the action of that added 
vefore increasing the quantity. Keep the bath so constituted for 
a half day. It keeps well and improves. 

This bath is well adapted to the Aristo papers, especially collo- 
dion papers. The tints are delicate and pleasing. It gives a 
brilliant black tone, also, to lantern slides and is very easy of 
management. The lantern slides are toned after fixing, but of 
course the prints are toned before fixing. 

Wash the prints well after toning, to prevent acid reaction in 
the hypo bath and production of unpleasant sulphur tones. 

This toning bath has the advantage of being cheap, simple, 
easily manipulated and affording fine black tones which none of 
the formule I have tried will give, because they are generally 
loaded with useless—not to say hurtful—chemicals. Be careful 
to have the platinum bath only feebly acid and that the acid 
employed be nitric and not phosphoric or hydrochloric, and not to 
use more than one grain bichloride of platinum to thirty ounces 
of water. 
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LANTERN SLIDES FOR AMATEURS 


FREDERICK IVINS 


CALL my paper ‘‘ Lantern Slides for Amateurs,’’ but I am 
afraid it will not recommend itself to amateurs by reason of 
the method it advocates for making glass positives. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written on the making of 
lantern slides, and despite the sometimes charming results obtained 
upon the commercial dry plate, the very large proportion made in 
this country are technically bad. The English slide makers who 
use dry plates are far in advance of us in this direction, and I do 
not know whether their plates are superior to ours or their skill 
in manipulation ; more probably the latter. I have never been 
able to make a satisfactory dry plate slide. The high lights are 
always too chalky from underexposure, or too smudgy from over- 
timing. With some the size gua non of slide making consists in 
having in the high lights what they call clear glass, so that when 
the slide is laid on a piece of white paper one may read unob- 
structively print right through not only the sky but even the high 
lights of the sun-lit foliage, which when thrown on the screen 
gives a summer snow storm as it is facetiously called. 

I believe that a good slide should show only clear glass in the 
intensest lights ; there ought to be a certain amount of veiling, not 
smudge or opacity in the half tones when the slide is laid on a 
black paper. 

Whenever I sought for this result with dry plates I always suc- 
ceed only in getting the veiling by slight overtiming to the great 
disadvantage of the artistic effect. Somewhat better results were 
had by underdevelopment of a very fully exposed plate, and sub- 
sequent intensification, or where necessary, removing the too 
great veiling by local reduction. But I have latterly come to the 
conclusion that as I am not very successful with dry plate slides, 
I had better rest content with the satisfactory results I have ob- 
tained by the wet method or I may lose credit as a good slide 
maker. 

The collodion slide is not so difficult to make as the amateur 
imagines, though not by any means as conveniently made as the 
g. A camera is necessary, 


> 


ever ready dry slide by contact printin 


of course, and I presuppose the amateur knows how to manipu- 
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late the wet collodion process, and I shall merely give formulas 
which I have found to work admirably. 

The silver bath should be 4o grains of nitrate of silver to the 
ounce of distilled water, made acid with pure nitric acid and thor- 
oughly iodized. A bath which has taken up considerable alcohol 
from previous use is much to be preferred to a new silver bath. 

The formula I have found best was recommended to me by Mr. 
William H. Rau ; it is composed as follows : 

po ere ae ~ 1 


ar esse % OUNCE 
0 er eae a TEE Se “ 


BOSt SUM CONG. 0. ccsncccices<s borers 


Ammonium Iodide 


Jt 


Potassium Bromide.. 5 ee 2% ss 


In making the collodion I first measure the alcohol then dissolve 
the iodide of ammonium in it. Grind the bromide of potassium 
in a mortar adding a few drops of water. Add the alcohol con- 
taining the iodide gradually to the contents of the mortar grind- 
ing constantly until all the bromide or nearly all is taken up. 

Transfer the clear solution to a bottle. 

Next measure out the ether and add it slowly, shaking the bot- 
tle’by a circular motion until all is mixed, then add the cotton and 
set aside to ripen which will require four or five days. It should 
have a deep sherry wine color. If this color is not obtained, 
which happens sometimes by reason of the kind of iodide used, 
add tincture of iodine until the desired color is secured. 

In coating the plates use a thin flow of collogion, and when the 
plate is well set and tacky dip in the silver bath where it must 
remain, moving it at times, until all greasiness disappears. 

Give very full exposures ; never undertime a wet slide. 

Develop with the following : 


WI sc cna cocupeonhncith ness y vcosnscatgabiesniedes 16 ounces 
Proto sulphate of iron (clear crystals)...... I ~ 
Raat GR CII, Bcc cv acc cass sncins. scttasdbeian 4 _ 
FRUIT 800s sas ccnp aatlivencetatannentscnsctnon .2 5 


The image will come up gradually ; let it develop until all the 
detail comes up but do not let the slide get any density by the 
development. Wash well under the tap and intensify as follows : 


Ge Werte Cec caicc ses cancivert cc cactevaaneee 24 grains 


tavinve dxanen 24 : 


Citric acid..... 
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Acetic acid (No. 8). ..4 ounce 
Water........ a 

6 Nitrate silver ..40 grains 
Citric acid..... bbws .10 ae 
Water........ MS. 2 Sp Se iy - .. 8 ounces 


Take of (a) in a glass sufficient to well flow the plate, and add to 
it a few drops of (4); pour over the negative, return to the glass 
and watch the progress of intensification. If necessary repour 
with the intensifier and continue the operation until the slide has 
reached the proper density, remembering that it loses scarcely 
anything in the fixing. 

Wash well before fixing to prevent stain from the combination 
of the silver and pyro in the hypo. 

The slides so made are the finest I have ever seen, even if I do 
say so myself, and I think those whotry it successfully will agree 
with me in my decision. There is a beauty, clearness, and a 
wealth of shadows secured which have made Mr. Rau’s lantern 
slides so celebrated, and the only ones on the commercial market 
that are equal to the renowned Levy or Laschenel slides of Paris, 
which are made upon albumen plates. Generally the tone of th: 
slide after intensification is pleasing enough and needs no change, 
but sometimes from slight errors in exposure, or it may be from 
the character of the negative employed in making the slide, a modi- 
fication of the tone is necessary. 

I have found palladium or platinum the most pleasing toning 
agents, especially the latter if one desires a black tone ; palladium 
gives a beautiful purplish black. Both toners should be used very 
dilute, the toning being carried on in a shallow porcelain or glass 
dish, and the solution kept in constant motion like the develop- 
ment of a dry plate. 

If used too strong the toning goes on too rapidly, and extra 
intensification is produced and sometimes the shadows are clogged. 

Platinum has more tendency to do this than palladium. 

Platinum is best employed in the following manner, which gives 
a most beautiful warm, brilliant, black tone : 

One grain of bi-chloride of platinum in 20 ounces of water ; neu- 
tralize it with pure carbonate of soda and then slightly acidify it 


with chemically pure nitric acid. Proceed in the toning as above. 
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AMONG THE GIPSIES OF TRANSYLVANIA 


MRS. EMMA PARAMORE 


E, first met that curious race of people, which are known 
the world over as gipsies, in the course of our travels 
through Transylvania, during a ride in a small valley 

a little off the road leading to Nagy-Banya. Here we saw a 
colony of the tribe who were permantly located in contradistine- 

. a ree ee 1 tion to others, who 

like the English and 
American gipsies, are 
erratic and stragglers, 
and are to be met with 
everywhere along the 
journey after leaving 
Prague. They occupy 
little tracts of land 
here and devote them- 
selves to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, on a 
sort of feudal tenure 





for the neighboring 
baron. 

In form and physi- 
ognomy they are iden- 
tical with their breth- 
ern in other quarters 
of the globe. They 
have the same dark 
eyes and curling black 
hair, the same olive 
complexion and that 





characteristic cast of 





featureswhichreminds 





vs us of the inhabitants 
Gipsy Family of Southern Transylvania : , 
° of India. 

Then their occupations and manner of life, different as are the 
countries the gipsy inhabits, are the same; fiddling, fortune 
telling, horse dealing, and tinkering are their favorite employ- 
ments ; a vagabond life their greatest joy. 


+ 








AMERICAN 


Though speaking several tongues, they have a language pecu- 
liar to themselves, which « 


having, I believe, some hereditary claim to the throne 


They first came to 
Transylvania in 1423, 
when King Sigmund 
gave them permission 
to settle and they 
were known by the 
name ‘‘the new peas- 
auts.’’ Their own 
name is Zingari 

In passing through 
the gipsy town, one 
meets with savage 
scenes, which it seems 
hardly possible to ex- 
ist_at such a short dis- 
tance from one of the 
most distinguished 
cities of Europe. Chil- 
dren of both sexes to 
the age of fourteen, 
ire seen rolling about 
with a mere shred of 
covering, and _ their 
elders with much less 
than decency would 
seem to require. As 
the stranger ap 


pre aches, crowds of 


black urchins flock around, and demand rather than beg, 
every thing they see, ornaments, 


never cease from morning to night. 


this sort of settlement during the winter months for shelter from 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


gipsy can readily compre- 
hend, having only slight phonetic differences. 
The Transylvanian gipsies have also their King whom they 


honor and respect, and who is elected by the people through 








ribbons, jewels and money. 
The screams of the men and women, and the barking of dogs, 
They are called permanent, 


but this only, comparatively speaking, for they only remain in 
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the inclemency of the season. When spring and summer come, 
they disappear and wander over the country, gaining a livelihood 
similar to our tramps, adapting themselves to anything accident 
throws in their way. Still it is said they are capable of cultiva- 
tion and make pretty good soldiers, and I have heard a band of 


musicians composed entirely of gipsies whose music gave us much 








, enjoyment. The lead- 
| er was only a lad but 
| quite an expert violin- 
ist 





We had a waiting 
maid, a pretty gipsy 
girl, while residing 
in Hunyadi, who 
spoke excellent Ger- 
man as well as Hun- 
garian, and who wasa 
most excellent cook 
and general manager 
of domestic affairs and 
withal most honest 
and trustworthy. 

The gipsies are the 
most expert  horse- 
shoers and __ black- 
smiths in the country, 
and their skill in brick- 
making and _brick- 
laying makes them of 
considerable value to 
the land owners. 





They are also versed 

Gipsies—Brickmaking in ‘‘ the virtues which 

do lie in simples,’’ and 

are ever ready with an ‘“‘herb of grace,’’ for almost every ill flesh 
is heir to. 

They are just as great beggers here as in our own country, and 
just as witty in their mode of begging. A large party of them 
presented themselves at our door, the pater familias introducing 
them to us with most piteous complaint of cold and hunger. 

















mene 
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There were I am sure twelve children amongst them without a 


stitch of clothing. 


comparatively happy, 
and by no means so 
sad in their expression 
as many of the over- 
worked peasants in the 
neighboring villages, 
who hold them in con- 
tempt. 

How they manage 
to maintain so many 
packs of snarling and 
disagreeable curs is 
beyond my compre- 
hension. 

3efore we left this 
little 
were treated to a ser- 


settlement we 


ensde from the gipsy 
band, and we heard 
some of their peculiar 
music in its original 
form. The crash of 
sound was at first 
most bewildering and 
startling, but as they 
progressed we were 
really delighted with 
the melancholy, plain- 


tive strains which interrupted the wild burst of mingled melody 
and discord, but the entertainment though original and 
enjoyable cost us quite considerable. 


‘You are making an extremely interesting 
of the rejuvenated AMERICAN JOURNAL O} 
regards, as ever, I beg to remain 





Gipsies 





Very truly yours, 
W 
Phy 


I. LINCOLN ADAMS, 


/ rhb 
fog rapn d 
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Sellers of Simples 
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7imes,”’ 


Of the moral law they seem entirely ignor 
ant, and they are content with barest necessities of life, yet seem 





very 


and beautiful publication out 
With kind 


ee 























Portrait of a Gentleman 
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A TRIP TO BERMUDA 


NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 


TRIP to Bermuda in March isa very pleasant way of escap- 
ing the uncomfortable weather which we almost always 
have in this latitude at that time. One is translated to 

what comes nearer being June weather than anything else I can 
think of. Roses, Easter lilies, oleanders, and many other flowers 
are in bloom. The voyage itself is not usually a pleasant one, 
especially to those who are inclined at all to seasickness. The 
first excitement to which one is likely to be treated, is the taking 
on of the colored pilot. This is usually exciting because of the 
difficulty of approaching the steamer with a small pilot boat ; after 
this, the flying-fish usually attract some attention, and soon the 
land itself is seen. First impressions would seem to indicate that 
the islands were covered with snow ; this is on account of the 
the white roofs and artificial water sheds, which are among the 
first things seen. The houses are constructed of native coral, 
including the roofs, which are whitewashed twice each year in 
order that the water supply, which is obtained wholly from the 
raimfall, may be kept pure. The approach to these islands is 
quite dangerous on account of the coral reefs surrounding them ; 
the only channel through which Hamilton, the chief town and 
seat of government, may be reached is a very tortuous one, ex- 
tending along the entire north shore of the islands and entering 
Grassy Bay at the dockyard. As we enter Grassy Bay our boat 
comes to a standstill and the mail for the British Navy is dis- 
charged into a small boat which is brought alongside, under the 
direction of an officer. At this dockyard is the largest floating 
dry-dock in the world, and the British Government keeps always, 
in winter, a very respectable contingent of its navy at anchor here. 
From the dockyard to the town of Hamilton the channel is quite 
narrow, passing in some instances between islands which seem so 
close together that one would think the vessel would scarcely have 


room to get through safely. There are in all, considerably over 
300 islands in the group, but not more than five of these are of 
much importance in size. The whole of them taken together, are 
shaped very much like a fish hook. The entire group is so small 
that in stormy weather it is sometimes difficult to find them at all. 
Our captain told us that upon one occasion he got eighty miles 
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south of the islands before he realized that he was in their neigh- 
borhood. Think of the danger of such a condition of things as 
this when one realizes the result in case he had gone squarely 
upon the reefs, instead of leaving the islands entirely to the east- 
ward of his course, as he fortunately did. The gulf stream is 
crossed in making this trip, and seems to be the cause of much of 
the inconvenience attending the sea voyage, as there is nearly 


always both a pitch and a roll in the waves which one encounters 








Bermuda—A Country Scene FRANK H. CAMPION 


in crossing this stream. The arrival of the steamer in Hamilton 
is quite an event. The wharf is crowded with people, mostly in 
summer garb, who have come to welcome their friends. Imme- 
diately upon landing there isa great rush for the hotels and for 
return passage by those who have not been fortunate enough to 
arrange for this longinadvance. There being sometimes as much 
as ten days between steamers, the hotels are often very crowded. 
It is true that there is cable con:munication with the islands, but 
one can readily see that there is no place where perfect rest from 
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business worry can be better had than here; for where the mail 
comes only once in a week or ten days there cannot be much to 
disturb the mind. The principal hotels in Hamilton are The 
Princess and The Hamilton. ‘To those who love the water The 
Princess certainly offers the greater attraction, but The Hamilton 
is perhaps the more fashionable. Churches are numerous all over 
the islands and I believe all, at the present time, receive some 


support from the Government, but this support is to be gradually 
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withdrawn and in 1908 it is to be entirely discontinued. The 
cathedral of the Church of England in Hamilton is an unusually 
fine and attractive building. Among the most noteworthy of the 
old churches is St. Peter's, in the town of St. George, which is 
said to be 278 years old. Its present congregation appears to be 
fully two-thirds or three-quarterscolored. Indeed the population 
of these islands is divided in about that proportion between white 
and colored, white people being very much in the minority. 
Among the noteworthy names in the old graveyard at St. Peter's 
is that of Mrs. Bingham, wife of Senator Wm. Bingham of Phila- 
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delphia. The Bermudas have long been celebrated for their good 
roads, and while I was somewhat disappointed on account of the 
frequency of small ruts, nevertheless my friend and I covered the 
islands pretty thoroughly with our wheels. The Devil’s Hole is 
one of the points to which a stranger’s attention is first directed. 
It is really a part of Harrington Bay, there being undoubtedly an 
underground connection and simply a small strip of land lying 
between the two. The chief point of interest is the large assort- 
ment of native fish which are exhibited here, the most striking of 
which are the angel-fish and the grouper. At a similar place near 
by a private owner has also a parrot-fish and a cow-fish ; the for- 
mer is called parrot-fish on account of its brilliant coloring ; the 
cow-fish is so called on account of the supposed likeness between 
its head and the head of acow. This fish must be very shy as the 
writer failed to see it although he tried upon several occasions to 
do SO. 

Another point of interest is the Spanish Rock on the south 
shore of Hamilton island on which are carved the initials of a 
supposed Spaniard together with the date 1543. There seems 
to be no doubt in the minds of the natives of the authenticity of 
this date. An interesting place is also Spanish Point, in going to 
which one passes the home of the Admiral, who resides on land 
during the winter months. The Governor-General’s home is also 
on the north shore not far from Spanish Point. Tom Moore's 
cottage is still pointed out and near by it a calabash tree which is 
said to have been there in his day. The Walsingham Caves are 
also shown to those who care to see them. My experience in vis- 
iting one of the caves, which is considered the best, was that after 
one had seen Luray, the caves of Bermuda pale into insignificance. 
One of the most interesting bicycle rides is from Hamilton to St. 
George, and of this ride the causeway just before reaching St. 
George is a very interesting feature. The town itself is mani- 
festly very old and does not show much evidence of present pros- 
perity. The hotels from the exterior are uninviting and the 
proprietors seem indifferent as to whether you stop with them or 
not. But, once admitted, you find them better than they appear 
to be. The Government of Great Britain, in addition to its large 
fleet stationed at these islands, also keeps a respectable force of 
troops. The Worcestershire Regiment, which appears to be a 


very fine body of men, is now stationed there; most of them, 
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however, I was informed were Irishmen, and the natural antipa- 
thy between the Irishman and the Negro seems to be as pro- 
nounced here as it isin America. The soldiers do not like the 
natives nor do the natives care for them. It is said that nearly 
always there is a row of same kind between them at the time of 
the races, which occur annually in March. Among the peculiari- 
ties which a stranger will notice is the fact that there are no 


springs, nor in fact any living stream of fresh water on these 
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islands ; the coral stone is so porous that all the water which does 
not run off from the surface sinks away and undoubtedly finds its 
course back to the sea. The roads have a hollow sound as you 
ride over them, as though there might be caves underneath. On 
the hill sides there are frequently specially built rain catchers 
which convey the water into cisterns presumably for public use. 
Nowhere have I seen more beautiful sea water than here. It is 
clear as crystal and very variable in color ; I suppose this varia- 
tion is largely caused by differences in depth, the coral reefs 
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frequently coming near the surface and changing the effect. 

A continual source of interest to the visitor on the islands is the 
fleet and dockyard of the British Government. 
communication with these by steamer at least once every day, and 
a very good ride for the bicyclist is obtained by going in the 
steamer and returning by wheel to Hamilton. 
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The chief products of the islands appear to be Easter lilies, white 
potatoes andonions. When the return steamer has from twenty 
to forty thousand boxes of the latter on board, as is not unusual, 
the poor unfortunate who is inclined to sea-sickness is not helped 
at all when he catches (as he surely must) the odors arising from 


below deck. Bananas are grown here to some extent, oleanders 
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grow wild, and palm trees of all kinds flourish in the open air. 
The only tree which seems to be thoroughly native to the islands 
is the cedar. This seems to flourish everywhere. A few very 
fine specimens of the Royal Palm are found but of these there are 
only afew. A very strikingly beautiful vine is called the Bougen- 
viella ; its rich purple blossoms contrast finely with the green 
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leaves. During our stay on the islands a fair was held in aid of a 
hospital, and a unique feature of this fair was what is known asa 
living whist game—all the supposed cards were either men or 
women dressed to represent every card in the pack and, being 
thoroughly drilled by an officer of the British Army, the game 
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was really a beautiful sight. It was played in the evening on a 
very large private ground illuminated with Chinese and other lan 
terns—there were four players who directed the moves just as in 
the ordinary game the cards themselves would be handled. A 
few miles out of Hamilton on a high hill, in fact one of the high- 
est in the islands, there is what appears to be a sunken house ; 
only the top of the chimney extends above the ground and the 
legend as given us by one of the colored natives living near at 
hand is that, about 200 years ago a woman who was engaged in 
ironing in a room of the house, suddenly felt the house sinking and 
a great wave of water swept over the house entirely submerging it 
and burying it and her beneath the sands. The story even goes 
so far as to claim that remains of the woman and the furniture in 
the room have all been seen standing just as they were left when 
the disaster took place. Inasmuch as the chimney was rather 
narrow, and my companion and I being rather stout were not dis- 
posed to be too adventurous, we did not test the truth of this 
story. 

After two weeks stay though we had thoroughly enjoyed our 
trip, we were quite ready again to brave the dangers of the sea, 
as we felt that through the aid of our wheels we had been enabled 
to see nearly all that was worth seeing in Bermuda. We took our 
own wheels but would advise others not to do so. Nearly all 
makes of American wheels can be had in Hamilton, and the cost 
for hiring is reasonable and much trouble and annoyance is saved. 
The camera is a most desirable adjunct if one is familiar with its 
use. 

A few characteristic pictures are shown herewith. One of the 
pleasantest incidents of our trip was the meeting at the dinner 
table inSt. George of our good friend, John Collins, Haverford’s 
oldest living student. He was bright, active, and interesting, 
notwithstanding he has long since passed man’s allotted three 


score and ten. 
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OUTDOOR PORTRAITURE 


T. FRANKLIN ASH 


HE freshness and naturalness of the outdoor work of many of 
our amateur artists of photography might well put to blush 
the smoothed-out cariacatures of the human countenance 

we see in the show cases of the professional, where the drapery 
has had really more conscientious treatment than the face. Still 
there are very many flat shadowless portraits made by amateurs 
with outdoor exposures, and the writer trusts that his experience | 
may be useful to someone, especially as the mild season is 
upen us, when the broad canopy of heaven may be made the dome 
of our studio without the aid of the carpenter or glazier, and un- 
der which if judgment and taste are exercised, quite as beautiful 
results may be secured as under the most approved slant light, 
with more ease and considerably less expense. 

It has been said that a true portrait may be made anywhere, 
provided the photographer only knows what a gvod and true 
portrait is. If he cannot tell whether the lighting of the face is 
beautiful, whether the distribution of the light and shade is har- 
monious when looking at his subject upon the ground-glass screen, 
all the set rules of lighting or all the experimenting with blinds to 
secure an accidental beautiful light will prove of no avail in pro- 
ducing a pleasing picture. 

A glass after all is only a protection from wind, rain, or other 
unpleasant or undesirable atmospheric intrusions, and a too allo- 
pathic dose of light, for it is impossible to get any good result in 
a broad glare of light. 

To give any special formule for lighting either indoors or out- 
side would tend to take away all originality from the amateur 
portraitist. The set rule of lighting with the principal light com- 
ing from an angle of 45° it is true will give a stereotyped portrait 
which resembles gallery work, but I would rather see some of the 
even rather bad methods of illumination sometimes shown upon 
our exhibition walls than these monotonous portraits. In fact, 
how seldom do we see people under this artistic angle of lighting. 
On the contrary how many striking, and I may say charming, 
portraits present themselves to our view in street cars, in private 
rooms, in fact, under all sorts of conditions of illumination, which 
it is a positive delight to look at. Now, many of these chance 
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_estions if adopted, and to be sure slightly modified to meet 
the exigencies of photographic exposures, make some of the most 
beautiful effects in nature, just such effects as painters go in rap- 
tures over, but just such as the professional or orthodox amateur 
condemns. : 

How easy it is to shut off an enclosure in our yards and to get 
up the conditions for artistic illumination. I frequently call into 
requisition the clothes props, a few sheets and coverlids, and in a 
trice have one of your most approved slant lights, which has the 
great advantage of giving me the full value of the light, and leaves 
it in my power to dilute it to any required degree by means of 
muslin curtains. I hardly think it necessary to go into detail as 
to the methods of putting up an impromptu studio. Cords, and 
curtains, and paper, are generally at hand, and the simpler the 
background the better. Indeed, if you are blessed with a garden 
of some size, and especially, as is my particular blessing, if it looks 
out upon the extended prospect of your neighbors’ yards who are 
artistic enough not to disfigure their gardens with an unsightly 
board fence, the background may be the natural scenery so 
gratuitously offered which has the supreme advantage over studio 
backgrounds of landscapes, in having the true perspective and the 
true illumination harmoniously associating with the illumination 
of the sitter. 

Choose a north light so that the sun never comes directly in from 
the side you utilize as your slantlight. Curtain off the sides with 
opaque draperies, and have a couple of canopies of blue stuff over- 
head, but so arranged that if necessary you may admit some direct 
unscreened light from the top; for sometimes you may desire a 
small amount of strong top light to get a fine effect. It may of 
course be necessary at times to screen with gauze or tissue the 
slant north light, but your judgment and taste are here your only 
guide. I make use of paper because it is so quickly manipulated 
and a hole of any desired size may be torn in it when concentra- 
tion of light is needed. Iam very chary in the use. of reflectors 
for the shadow side of the face, since if one makes his studio of 
some size the reflection is sufficient from the walls. Reflectors are 
so apt to destroy texture and spoil the translucency of the shad- 
ows which is the charm of a good portrait. 

Often towards evening most pleasing results may be had, and 
here one, of course, requires the curtains to be rolled up consider- 
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ably for the light at such time of day is soft enough to dispense 
with screening. 

The eyes of the sitter in outdoor portraits, especially if they are 
light color or weak, demand special attention when a strong light 
is used in the illumination. If needs be that the face be directed 
towards the light, though in a majority of cases the face when 
turned from the light gives the most artistic and striking effects, 
the eyes should be directed to a black patch of a foot square so 
that they may rest thereon, or a black and white engraving repre- 
senting a scene in which the black foliage of trees preponderates 
over the sky. 

A final word. The lens in outdoor portraiture may need screen- 
ing—but a word to the wise is sufficient. 





REPORT ON ADUROL AS A DEVELOPER OF 
NEGATIVES 


BY C. H. BOTHAMLEY, F. i. C., F. C. S. 


HAVE investigated the developing powers of a specimen of 
adurol received from Messrs. A. & M. Zimmermann. It 
was enclosed in the original cardboard packet bearing the 
name of E. Schering & Co. 

Adurol is a white semi-crystalline powder which dissolves 
fairly easily in water and more readily in solutions of sodium sul- 
phite and potassium metabisulphite. A thin layer of the solid 
substance was left on a glass plate in free contact with the air for 
more than a fortnight, but at the end of that time it showed no 
discolouration and had not in any way altered its appearance. An 
aqueous solution exposed in a dish to the action of air for a fort- 
night acquired only a slight brown color without formation of any 
precipitate; a solution in a 10 per cent. solution of ordinary sodium 
sulphite under the same conditions became pale yellow only, 
whilst a solution in a 10 per cent. potassium metabisulphite so- 
lution remained quite colorless. 

It follows, from these observations, that adurol undergoes little 
or no recognizable alteration when exposed to the air under con- 
ditions more severe than would be met with in actual practice. It 
is even less liable than hydrokinone to discolor through the action 
of air, whether in the solid state or in solution. 
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Two formule are recommended by the makers: one for a con- 
ceutrated solution containing both adurol and the alkali; the other 
is far more dilute and separate solutions of the adurol and the 
alkali. They are as follows: 

I.—Concentrated Mixed Solution. 


Sodium sulphite 
Potassium carb 
Adurol ; 4 
For use dilute with from five to seven time its volume of water. 
II.—Separate Solution. 
A.—Adurol. 

-— 500 parts or 106 ozs. 
Sodium sulphite cones 5 *, 750 grs. 
Adurol ma ‘ 150 


16 OZs. 
Potassium carbonate i goo gts. 


For use mix in equal volumes. 
I have made experiments with several different brands of plates 


typical of those in use in this country, and find that adurol acts 
in a very satisfactory manner with all of them, working fairly 
rapidly, and yielding negatives of excellent vigor and gradation, 
and of a good black color. 


It is immaterial whether the first or second formula is used; 
the only difference observed is a slight difference in the rate of 
action due to the difference in the strengths of the solutions. 
Diluting the developer, in fact, affords a useful means of controll- 
ing its action. 

The image with a normal exposure begins to appear in from 30 
to 40 seconds, and builds up gradually in much the same manner 
as with pyrogallol. Development is complete in from three to four 
minutes. It is noteworthy that the developer works with very fair 
rapidity, and gives sufficient opacity even when comparatively cold. 

There is no tendency to produce stains and almost no tendency 
to produce fog, except, perhaps, in the case of very rapid plates, 
and the tendency is readily checked by addition of a small quantity 
of potassium bromide. 

Potassium bromide in the developer has a very marked restrain- 
ing effect, and gives distinctly increased printing contract in the 
negative, if development is not puShed to the limit. By the use 
of bromide, development can be kept under control even when 
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there has been considerable over-exposure. Half a grain of po- 
tassium bromide per oz. of mixed developer exerts a marked 
effect, and with one grain per oz. development becomes rather 
slow, though not so slow as with hydrokinone under similar con- 
ditions. 

The same quantity of developer can be used for several plates 
in succession, its action, of course, becoming gradually slower. 

Even when the developer is left in the dish for half an hour 
after being used for the first time the diminution in its developing 
power, though distinct, is not very strongly marked. 

I find that adurol can be used with sodium carbonate with very 
good results. The adurol solution given under formular 2, when 
mixed with an equal volume of a 10 per cent. solution of soda 
crystals, forms a developer that acts somewhat more slowly than 
when potassium carbonate is used, but, nevertheless, acts quickly 
enough for all practical purposes. Potassium bromide in this de- 
veloper has a distinct restraining effect without making the 
development so tediously slow as with hydrokinone under similar 
conditions. Adurol soda with potassium bromide not exceeding 
one grain per oz. is, in fact, a very useful developer for dealing 
with over-exposed plates or with normally exposed line subjects. 

If the proportion of adurol is reduced whilst that of alkali is 
increased (¢. g., 1 volume of adurol solution and 3 volumes of 
alkali solution), the effects are similar to those observed with 
pyrogallol; the appearance of the detail is relatively accelerated, 
whilst the growth of opacity in the high lights is retarded, the 
result being that unless development is pushed to its utmost limit 
the printing contrasts of the negative are distinctly reduced. 
There is therefore some power of correcting for moderate under- 
exposure. 

Speaking generally, I find that the claims made for adurol are 
well founded. It is a developer that combines the cleanliness, 
freedom from stain and fog, with the power of giving vigorous 
negatives, that characterise hydrokinone; whilst at the same time, 
its rapidity of action is practically equal to that of pyrogallol. It 
also has the great advantage over hydrokinone that the use of 
caustic alkalis is unnecessary, since with potassium carbonate, and 
even with sodium carbonate, development is quite sufficiently 
rapid to meet all requirements, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BROMIDE PAPERS 


HENRY HOLLAND 
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N the March number of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHY I was much athused with the writer who contributed 
his experience with Velox paper, who so summarily disposed 

of the directions for manipulation, but I do agree with him in dis- 


pensing altogether with bromide of potassium, and wonder why one 
the Company recommends its use while attended with such risks Lil . 
of ugly green tones. Bis 
I like the Velox paper immensely. The results leave little to . | | 
be desired in bromide printing. The oxalate developer is doubt- ) . 
less of value in giving charming results, but I do not think the / ) 
average amateur would trouble himself with it, as the attendent ii . 
necessity of using a clearing solution of acid to get rid of the iron 
is a drawback. Bl 
I have given up, as I said, the bromide of potassium, but it is 
necessary to use somerestrainer. Citrate of soda is excellent, but ) 
I have found that honey and citric acid are just about the finest 


things to bring up the latent image. If you have no honey at hand 


make a solution of sugar in water, 1 ounce of sugar to 10 ounces 


of water. The citric acid isa 10 per cent. solution. You will Vy 
be surprised how the colloid, as it is called, acts in the develop- iil 
ment. 


My formula for development of bromides and Velox paper is as . 
follows : : 


a Hydrochinone...... isaidhdndaabeiinicinate 240 grains 
















Pe iksintkuidinthgdessdunstasensahuabebund 64 ounces 

EE Gch hd encdennsctscsedstsencsneel 2 ” | 
6 Carbonate of Potassa.......... a 

Sulphite Soda................ Sere a : « . 

PRs ase victenhacicicnsbavescenacedensaaienens 64 ‘ 


Dissolve the sulphite in (a) in the water; add half-ounce of 
sulphuric acid, then dissolve the hydrochinone and metol (filter). 

Equal parts of (a2) and (4) for normal exposures to which are 
added a few drops each of the citric acid and the honey or sugar 
solution. 





Work and fix as the accompanying directions to packet recom- 
mend, which is worth keeping for this at least. 
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CHILD LIFE AND THE ANTIQUE 


MARY K. ERWIN 


WAS much interested in a well-written contribution to your 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for February, on Child 
Photography, but I do not agree with the writer that child life 

rarely if ever meets with any true‘recognition in ancient art. 
Some of the ancient sculptors were celebrated for their faithful 
representation of children. 

In the Gallery of the Vatican there is a sculpture which shows 
the endeavor of Grecian art to impart a human character to na- 
ture. Itis in a manner as simple as it is beautiful. On the 
lopped branches of a gnarled tree we perceive a couple of birds’ 
nests. On approaching, instead of unfledged birds opening their 
hungry beaks we find five lovely little children. 

There is something very agreeable in the contrast of feeling 
produced by such a surprise, quite modern in the touch of nature, 
which makes the whole world kin. In some of the nests the airy 
cradle is fairly astir with the lovely little creatures, while in others 
all is still. The babes rest quietly together aud seem as comfort- 
ably lodged as the birds in their nests, 

Ganymede, the cupbearer of Jove, it is true comes before us 
frequently in that glorified state which results from fellowship 
with the gods, and is thus exalted to the position of poetic beauty 


| 
| 


of which the writer of the paper above alluded to speaks as the 
essential of Greek art, but there is a statue of this favorite of the 
gods in one of the museums of Rome, which has that plentitude of 
youth and joyousness united with innocence not found I am sure 
in any modern work of art. It has an expression calculated to 
excite our sympathies with boyish beauty and boyish life. We 
feel ourselves carried along with him in contemplating his joyful 
devotion as it were to a loving father’s will. He seems to desire 
no other reward for his services than a gracious glance. His 
whole countenance is clothed in a halo of grace, and the structure 
of the body is truly sublime. I remember seeing another grace- 
ful group in the same room with the Ganymede, representing a 
boy seated upon the ground, who whilst holding a duck in his 
arms looks up with an anxious glance as if the timid bird were 
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threatened by a danger from which he endeavors to protect it. 
The whole is remarkable not only for its animation, but for the 
freshness and fulness of the forms; and affords a good idea of the 
able atid unpretending manner in which the ancients treated such 
subjects not any more austerely religious than we moderns. 

There is also a pretty group of a little girl protecting her pet 
bird from a kitten, in which the expression is simple and unpre- 
tending, half in sport, half in earnest; neither her attitude nor 
countenance betray fear of any great impending danger. 

Ishall mention only one more example of naive representa- 
tion of child life by the Greeks though I could recall quite a 
number. 


A gracefully imagined group was discovered in the year 1741 
on the laying out of a roadway from the Lateran to Sante Croce 
in almost a perfect state of preservation. It represents a small 
boy wrestling with a large goose. Although the unwieldy bird 
no longer in its natural element is incapable of putting forth its 
full strength, the little wrestler is still too weak to conquer it. 

The unequal contest in which the two are involved presents a 


very amusing and agreeable contrast, displaying the impotence as 
well as the presumption of the childish will. His inborn instinct 
comes in aid of his boyish awkwardness, and the alternating ascend- 
ency which the one obtains over the other gives rise to the most 
graceful contrasts to the imagination. The bird striving to free 
itself and the boy endeavoring with all his power to hold it fast. 
We almost see them roll about together without either being able 
to decide in which direction the other is to be dragged. The idea 
of motion in the desperate pull of the bird, and the clumsy awk- 
ward movements of the boy is most admirably conveyed. The 
work is full of spirit and life. It was evidently intended solely 
for ornament and not for religious ceremonial. Probably for a 
garden or a bath. It shows at least that the ancient Greeks as 
well as ourselves were loving observers of childish ways. I ought 
to apologize for a communication containing rothing of photo- 
graphic value, and I trust that the facile writer of the excellent 
paper on child photography will pardon me for not agreeing with 
him in his judgment of Greek art and child life. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INSTANTANEOUS AND 
OVER EXPOSURES 


HENRY LUDEKE 


T is a fact needing no argument, that a perfect negative is 
best secured by a correct exposure and appropriate devel- 
opment of the plate. The so-called latitude of exposure 

is really not much greater with our modern gelatine plates 
than it was with those made a score of yearsago. Over-exposure 
in any plate, more especially in a rapid plate, has a tendency to 
injure the brilliancy of the high lights, even when it is so slight 
as not to give any appearance of flatness to the whole negative. 
This smudge I suppose is due to solarization, and is certainly 
less liable to occur in non-halation, or properly, back plates. But 
even the most expert are liable to err in exposing, and the best 
method of dealing with such cases is worth knowing. 

The general prescription is doses of bromide of potassium, ad 
libitum, but the writer prefers the citrate of potassa, or soda, as a 
corrective of over-exposure. A ten per cent. solution is easily 
made by neutralizing a saturated solution of citric acid in water, 
with carbonate of soda, or potash, and adding enough water to 
make the required strength. The amount to be used, of 
course, depends upon the extent of over-time to which 
the plate has been subjected. If only slightly over-timed, five to 
ten drops is sufficient, but with excessive exposure one drachm is 
required. 

Of course, one must keep down the quantity of alkali below 
that required for normal exposure, one-third or one-half, and the 
development must not be carried on to attain printing density. 

Develop only until the details are fully out, wash and fix, and 
then secure the printing density by intensification. 

The recently introduced persulphate of ammonia reducer leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of improvement, and one wishes 
that a correspondingly good intensifier could be discovered. The 
intensifiers all build up the high lights quicker than the shadows. 
Sometimes, it is true, we wish this to be so, but not always, and 
by continuing the intensification to get proper density in the 
negative, we clog up the detail both in the high lights and 
shadows. 
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The uranium intensifier—that is, the pursulphate of uranium 
with ferri-cyanide of potassium, which one of your contributors 
in the January number of your magazine proposed to employ as a 
toner for prints—would be found to be a more harmonious inten- 
sifier than mercury, but you must be careful to get the persulphate 
from the chemist, as there seems to be two higher sulphates of 
uranium, one of which has no action at all in connection with the 
ferri-cyanide of potassium as a toner or intensifier. However, 
above all other intensifiers, I prefer the gallic acid and silver in- 
tensifier recommended some years ago by Messrs. Bartlett and 
Cassebaum. 

It requiies care and great cleanliness, but if these are observed 
the result is beautiful and the deposit on the image is very fine. 
I have been using this intensifier now for morethan ten years and 
have not found anything better. A modification of the gallic 
acid and silver formula was recently recommended, and I found 
it to give also good results, but the change suggested was not 
material. 

The citrate of soda, or potassa, is preferrable to the citrate of 
ammonia, as the ammonia salt is liable, from the liberation of the 
free ammonia, to stain the negative. 

Now, a word about instantaneous exposures. A great many 
rapid exposures readily respond to normal development, as with 
time exposures, but, when one fixes the shutter to the hundredth 
part of a second, the best plan is first to be careful, remembering 
that you have very ticklish subjects in hand and fog is liable to 
step in for a share of the plates. 

Make a solution of 120 grains of carbonate of potassa to 4 
ounces of water and bathe the plate in it, swabbing the surface 
over with a pellet of cotton to prevent formation of air bubbles, 
then wash off, add three or four drachms of the pyro or other 
agent, to the potash solution, and a drop or two of bromide of 
potassium (10% solution). Continue the development until 


proper density is secured. If the weather is hot, great care is 
necessary to prevent frilling. Rinse the developer from the 
plate and place immediately in the bath of form aldehyde before 
fixing. In cold weather this precaution is not necessary. 
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HE WAS ONLY CURIOUS 


HEN the photographer came out of the dark room he 
found the man who had ordered some photographs 
some three weeks before looking over an album. 





‘‘Oh, you’ve come for those photos began the photo- 
grapher, with the air of one who has a guilty conscience. 

‘Not at all, not at all,’’ replied the stranger, carelessly. ‘‘I 
was passing, you know, and just dropped in.’’ 

‘I am very sorry,’’ said the photographer, ‘‘ but you know the 
weather——’”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t distress yourself,’’ interrupted the patron again. 
‘‘ The question of the photographs is immaterial. _ I just came in 
to have you settle a dispute.”’ 

‘* With pleasure,’’ said the photographer, with evident relief. 
** What is it ?”’ 

‘* Well, I had an argument with a friend a little while ago,’’ 
explained the patron, in a pleasant, off-hand manner. ‘‘ He said 
that the habit of procrastination was born in photographers, that 
they can’t help finishing jobs a week or two after they have prom- 
ised, and that they really don’t intend to lie when they say you 
can surely have your photographs the latter part of next week.’’ 

‘* But the clouds 
getic way. 





began the photographer, in an apolo- 


‘‘Oh, they have nothing to do with it at all. It is purely a 
matter of ethics, you know. I told him that some photographers 
were not that way, and he denied it, and we got intoarow. Then 
we agreed to leave it to you. Now, all you have to do is to tell 
me the name of a man who once got a job done on time, and I’ll 
win,”’ 

‘“ Why, sir, I——’’ The photographer began to show some 
nervousness. 

‘*Can’t recall it off-hand, I suppose,’’ said the patron, cheerily. 

‘But there must be one. Never mind bothering your mind now, 
though. The name will come to you in a day or two, and then 
you can drop me a line.’’ 

‘“ But the photo——’”’ 

‘‘Oh, never mind them. It must be the weather, of course. 
We've had one or two cloudy days, some with bright sunshine 
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and some with medium bright sunshine since you first promised 
to have them done, but I suppose none of these weather samples 
exactly suited. You can send the photographs up when you send 
the answer to my question. Good day!’ 

‘‘John,’’ said the photographer, after the patron had gone, 
‘put everything else aside and see that those Robinson photo- 
graphs are finished up the first thing. Then mail them to him. 
I wouldn't have him come in here again for $1000.’’—Chicago 


Time s- Ff rald. 


THE GUM BICHROMATE PROCESS 


BY W. J. WARREN 





[Paper read before the Leeds Camera Club, England 

F I were to give this demonstration of gum-bichromate process 

to any other photographic society my task would be a great 

deal easier ; but we photographers have grown accustomed to 

certain results, and I am bound to say that the results from bi- 

chromate are totally unlike any results you have ever had before 

from photographic means; compare them with what you like, 
they are utterly unlike photographs. 

Some persons think that the outward appearance of a photo- 
graph is not altogether absolutely necessary to successful art. 
Well, it may be said that they think that mechanical, or, what I 
may call taking the full advantage of scientific knowledge and sci- 
entific achievements, is not altogether photography. If one would 
like to have a little bit of one’s finger in the pie and use your own 
brains and skill as well as somebody else’s, if there is any idea of 
the kind, then gum-bichromate is the process. You can do abso- 
lutely what you like with it. No doubt in chemical formule you 
get certain plastic results, and whether this is a pleasing or artistic 
one or not depends totally on what you can do by your own indi- 
vidual cunning and aptitude in the direction of picture-making. 

If you are going to let the process develop itself in a cold me- 
chanical way, expose the print and put it in water, then I say do 
not attempt the gum-bichromate process, because you will get far 
better results out of carbon or platinotype—that is, if you mean 
the process and mechanism to do all the work. 

If you have the inclination to paint or draw, and if you think 
you can add a little of this gift to your photography, you can do 
more by this process than in anything else. 
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Now, the gum-bichromate process is not a novelty. In 1859 
everybody was attempting to plan a process—a carbon process— 
which would do away with double transfer. With the ordinary 
carbon process the back of the print is affected, and the back of 
the tissue is the unaffected part. Now, the idea is that if you 
get a thin coat of carbon you could get a process which would 
develop straight off from the front; that they have now in the 
Artigue process, which is the most technical process that exists. 
They could not get it with the ordinary carbon, but a man named 
Pouncey planned out this gum-bichromate process, and this is 
what it consists of : 

You get on any kind of paper a mixture of gum and bichromate 
and paint, thin and even, and level, and let it dry and then expose 
under a negative, and of course the light affects the part where 
the negative is ina more or less degree. You put it in water and 
it will wash off the superfluous paint, and you should have a water- 
color image. It did not do what Pouncey wanted it to do, and it 
lay asleep until M. Demachy went over to Paris in 1891, and there 
he saw some results which he had never seen before. They were 
like water-colors, and they were in an exhibition, but he got to 
know how they were done, and found they were effected by this 
process, which had been rediscovered. 

About this time I thought that I had made a wonderful find 
myself, and I was playing about with this process aud got some 
similar results, and I was just about to burst it on the world when 
I found three or four Frenchmen were exhibiting it at the London 
Salon in that very year. 

Since then it has been the craze. It has been derided more 
than any other process and more extolled. 

I do not intend to say anything of its advantages or disadvan- 
tages, because I think it isa matter you can judge for yourselves. 

It is a most fascinating process, even if the results are not suc- 
cessful. It has all the charm of painting and none or the diff- 
culties of drawing. 

Probably the best worker is M. Demachy, whosays: ‘‘I think 
I have an artistic temperament ; I know when a picture isa good 
or bad one but I cannot draw, therefore, I work in gum-bichrom- 
ate. I have the image drawn and put in the shapes as I want, 
and that is how I work the process.’’ 

If any of you gentlemen are in the same position and would like 
to exercise that taste, you can do so by this process. 
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I have roughly sketched out to you what that process is: First, 
there is the paper used—any kind you like ; smooth papers are 
difficult to coat, but you may use any kind. If you havea heavy 
sized paper you get excessive contrasts ; light paper does not give 
these contrasts. . 

There are a great many French papers sold very cheap. The 
School of Art paper used for crayon drawing is excellent, but it 
really does not signify what class of paper you get. It is better 
not to use cartridge paper. 

You take a sheet of heavily sized paper, and you sensitize it or 
coat and sersitize it at the same time—/. ¢., you put on the bi- 
chromate first, and gum and paint after, or all three together. 

If you sensitize first, and put on the gum and paint afterward, 
the exposure is about the same as for a plainotype print. 

If you sensitize and coat at the same time, your exposure is 
about the same as for an albumen print, which is considerably 
longer than the normal 

Sensitizing is extremely simple. Take a good big dish, buy a 
quarter of an ounce of potassium bichromate or ammonia bichrom- 
ate, which is a little quicker, fill a bottle up with it, and you get 
a saturated solution. Pour it into a dish, and take a piece of 
paper and immerse it in so that there are no bubbles, and when 
well covered up add another piece until you get about twelve 
pieces ; turn them over and over; take them out—you will find 
them a bright yellow color. Dry them in adark place. You can 
sensitize them anywhere, as the potassium bichromate is not sen- 
sitive to light when wet. The paper will cost you 1%d. a sheet 
and the bichromate 4d., so that it is not an expensive process. 

The paper will keep. If you are going to use it continuously 
you will probably sensitize fifty sheets. 

Different kinds of paper were exhibited. 

The paint to use is water-color, and I prefer the sc tubes, be- 
cause one gets to know fairly the amount in them. 

slack is a useful color ; India-red is acapital color. You want 
a color not transparent ; burnt sienna will not do—the pigment 
will not be strong enough. Burnt umber and Venetian red are 
also good colors. 

Take one of the tubes and squeeze it into a flat dish, and to that 
add one half-ounce of water and one half-ounce of gum solution 


—i. é.,a 50 per cent. solution of the best gum arabic, 2 ounces of 
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gum, and 4 ounces of water. Put into a pan of hot water, and 
let it melt,-and add one or two drops of ammonia, the object being 
to keep it alkaline 

If the gum gets acid you will never get your print to develop 
or come off freely. Always, therefore, add 1 drop of ammonia. 

Take the mixture and filter it by running through muslin. 
Sometimes the paints work up differently and it will be far too 
thick. 

Having got the required thinness, lay as thin a coat on the sen- 
sitized paper as possible with a brush. A badger-hair brush is to 
be preferred, though it is rather costly, but I would strongly ad- 
vise one, and this is practically the only outlay there is in the 
process. The brush is necessary in order to get the softer touch 
at the finish and preclude you getting it streaky. 

Having got your paper ready, place it for twenty minutes or 
half an hour in the dark to dry. 

And now a word as to the negative. The perfect negative for 
the gum-bichromate process is the negative the professional makes 

a thin negative which will print by carbon, and print quickly 
and with fine contrasts, no clear glass in it and no opaque glass, 
but a good strong range of contrasts. 

As to exposure, you expose for about the time required for 
plainotype. With some colors you will be able to judge by the 
appearance, and with some papers you willnot. It is far the best 
to work it as youdo plainotype, and judge by the actinometer ; 
at the same time, it does not matter whether you .over-expose or 
not, as this does not affect the picture unless you ridiculously err 
in this way. 

Place the exposed print for ten minutes in cold water, and if it 
will not then be persuaded, give it a little drop of warm water, 
but it is advisable at first to try the cold, and the tissue not hard- 
ened by the action of the light will be worked away. By usinga 
brush, any portion of the image might be removed, but the print 
requires touching very delicately, and at this stage of the opera- 
tions ample scope for your artistic ability comes in. 

Hang the print which will still retain some traces of the pig- 
ment, ina dark room to dry. As soon as it is dry, place it in a 
50 per cent. alum bath and leave it in this for ten minutes, flush 
it with water, and the print is finished, and if you like you can 


afterward touch it up with water-color and painters’ size. 
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THE PENNY PICTURE MAN 


HERBERT E. REEVE 


we 


HE man who endeavors to earn a living by making penny 
photos is becoming quite a factor in the photographic 
economy—at least in Philadelphia. His enticing sign, 

‘* Fifteen pictures for fifteen cents,’’ is cropping out 
everywhere, and in a majority of cases he seems to prosper. 

Whether the fad for these pictures will last remains to be seen, 
but at present with a certain class it is the correct thing to have 
your portrait taken at one of the penny men’s sumptuous gal- 
leries. 

To be sure there is a delightful diversity of character to be 
met with in these studios and the writer has found the study of 
human nature rather amusing. 

Everybody in the neighborhood where the standard is planted, 
announcing the establishment of a penny studio, is on the move, 
from the ubiquitous small boy, who invading the sanctum with 
the announcement on the threshold, ‘‘Say, mister, I’ve got a cent, 
take my picture,’’ is forced to retire with palpable disgust on 
learning that not less than fifteen are taken for the fifteen cents, to 
the policeman, from the corner below, who saunters in witn a 
rather scornful air, but who always accepts the invariably 
forthcoming invitation to sit for his picture. 

A friend of the writer, in the penny business, once showed 
him six consecutive photos he had taken. The list comprised 
a policeman, a negro, a baby, a prizefighter, the prizefighter’s 
dog, and one of the survivors of the ‘‘ Maine’’ disaster. The 
difficulties encountered in transacting business with, and pleasing 
such an aggregation, can be better imagined than described. 

The dog was the only one of the bunch that didn’t enter some 
kind of a kick when the pictures were delivered, even the baby 
cried when shown hers, and the rest made as much fuss over 
every little detail as if they were buying ten dollar cabinets. 

Owing to the cheapness no retouching can be done on the nega- 
tives, consequently the photos do not flatter the subjects in 
the least. Hence the kicks. With most of these photographers 
everything goes. No prints are thrown out of the batch on 
account of such a trifling cause as unevenness of tone, or anything 


like that. In one order of fifteen the writer saw there were no 
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two of the same color; the tones ranging from that greenish 
gray we all love so, toa brilliant orange red, equally beautiful. 
The tact and inventive genius necessary in persuading customers 
into accepting these samples of the photographic art, must have 
been something wonderful. 

The penny man’s work, however is not all like this. There is 
some remarkably good work turned out by a fewof them, in 
fact, better than would be thought possible in view of the disad- 
vantages labored under. In one case especially noticed, the 
operator had only the side light from a window, with a sheet 
hung up opposite for a reflector, yet the pictures turned out by 
him would have been creditable under very much more favorable 
circumstances. 

‘* Not a very quick way to get rich,’’ you would say, ‘‘making 
these penny photographs.’’ That's true, but a man can make a 
comfortable living out of it,if he can strike a good location. 
The party above mentioned said that, after close calculations, he 
found that he made ten cents clear on every fifteen pictures. In 
consideration of the fact that he made eight different negatives 
on one five by seven plate, and that only fifteen sheets of four by 
six paper were necessary to print the eight orders complete, 
which would bring him in one dollar and twenty cents, it can 
easily be believed. 

Of course there is a cry raised, that these penny picture men 
are killing regular portrait work, but it seems rather far fetched. 
They can hardly be said to compete with the photographer who 
does first-class cabinet work ; and if they hurt anyone it is the 
men who do the very cheap cabinets, and about whom the good 
gallery men raise the same cry. However it may be, the penny 
picture man seems to thrive, and the writer, for one, wishes him 
well. 





RECENT TRIUMPHS OF THE CAMERA 
HOTOGRAPHY is becoming universal. The camera is 
taking rank with the telephone, not only as a social factor, 
but in the scientific and commercial world as well, it is now 
well-nigh indispensible. 
Its progress has been one continuous triumph. 
Art has its decadence. Literature has ebbed and flowed like 
the tide, but never from the first triumph of Daguerre to the pres- 
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ent hour has photography taken a backward step. The 
contest between the pen and the sword still continues, but 
the camera rises above them both, cuts the Gordian knot, and, in 
the language of the College of Photography motto, is ‘‘ the no- 
blest Roman of them all,’’ or words to that effect. 

As I to-day look back over the many noted accomplishments of 
recent date I feel like the boy in the melon patch with the farm- 
er’s dog coming—that I cannot do justice to the occasion. 

Enough only will be mentioned to show the magnitude of pho- 
tographic advancement. 

A great railroad company has just introduced, and has at work 
to-day upon its various lines in the Northwest, a photographic 
car, completely fitted with everything pertaining to the art, and 
from which its operators will secure not only the scenic beauties 
of the line, but the industrial conditions as well. Within a year 
the general manager will have at hand, and the directors at their 
disposal, not simply the blue print drawings of shop and yard, 
bnt the actual visible conditions of those places, together with 
track and bridges, depot and rolling stock—evidence indisputable 
for all conditions and emergencies. 

The revolving panoramic camera, just introduced, by which an 
extended landscape view can be taken at one sweep of the lens, is 
a triumph of no little importance. 

Not only will it be hailed with joy by the tourist, but must 
prove of untold value along commercial lines. 

Real estate and insurance agencies will be glad to avail them- 
selves of its productions, while its work will prove of increasing 
value to civil and sanitary engineers as well. 

The swing-front camera is another invention, not many months 
old, of especial value in racing and athletic contests. By its use 
the judges can determine with absolute accuracy the winner in 
any given event, and its superiority over the ordivary snapshot 
camera is shown in the clearness of the image. 

We have not simply the form and face, but the strained muscles 
and the tense look of the features that comes as the rider, bending 
over his handle bars, makes a final spurt for the tape. 

A more recent triumph, and one whose far-reaching effect is 


scarcely realized as yet, is the photo-electric weaving process. 
This bids fair to revolutionize the whole textile industry, and 
through it Gobelin tapestries, so long reserved for merchant kings 
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and princes of noble birth, may be brought within the reach of 
those of equal taste but more moderate means. 


The pattern or design which was formerly traced with such 
laborious skill upon the screen, requiring weeks and months of 
effort before the weaver could begin his work, is now, through 
the medium of the camera, photographed in a few minutes. 

Naturally, also, the old loom is too slow, and, the photographer 
having pushed the button, electricity does the rest. 

Along a different line of effort, though by no means less diffi 
cult, may be mentioned the recent photographic survey of 5 
square miles of Western Canada 

Aside from the knowledge of geometry and perspective required, 
the nicety of adjustment of the camera, lens and holder can scarcely 
be realized. 

The number of difficulties to be overcome, and complete success 
of the expedition, mark this as an achievement without a parallel. 

Aerial photography is by no means new, but it remained for a 
Chicago inventor to so perfect it that he can control not simply 
the altitude of the camera, but its steadiness and its position with 
regard to points of the compass. 

The angle at which it is set can also be adjusted for distant 
views, giving to this invention the promise of great value in our 
future military and naval operations. 

Once again we look skyward, and this time through the medium 
of the Ray filter the landscape takes on its old-time charms. Now 
our camera shows not simply the unvarying sweep of a burning 
tropical sky, but we may catch the light, fleecy clouds of a sum- 
mer day or note the wondrous harmony of light and shade as we 
watch the oncoming rush of a winter storm. 

This is a practical age, however, and the cellograph stands 
forth as the latest and most perfect invention of its kind. With 
its miles of film, its twenty-seven exposures per second, its twenty- 
seven finished pictures shown in like time, our subjects take on 
life and action. No longer need our illustrations be run in a 
mould, or our friends be idealized beyond recognition. 

In the near future, by the aid of the cellograph, we may stand 
upon the corner of a crowded street and note the throng of shop 
pers as they hurry past. We may watch the boys in blue at dress 
parade and feel our pulses tingle as the old flag goes to the right 


of the line, or we may slip away from life’s hurry and care and 
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join the children as they romp and play with unbounded glee in 
the kindergarten. 

Then, too, I think my statement cannot be called into question 
if I count both flash light and color photography as among our 
recent triumphs. 

The latter, as yet while hardly perfect, is giving us to-day, for 
all that, a single picture in which we may have the matchless tints 
of that floral masterpiece, ‘‘ The American Beauty,’’ or the rich 
colors ini the evening dress of an ‘‘American Belle.’’ The former, 
while not new as regards attempted use, is a recent achievement 
when it comes to artistic effect. 

If our work is to show feeling and life, if the expression of joy 
or sorrow, tears or adoration is to be real, we must catch them by 
some such means. 

You cannot secure in the carefully posed and tilted sitter the 
fleeting smile of childhood or the listening look of an old man in 
his chair waiting for the coming of a familiar step. 

Flash-light tells a story! 

When Marc Antony, standing at the bier of the martyred 
Czesar, would arouse the slumbering patriotism of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, he held up before them the rent and blood-stained gar- 
ment of the conqueror. 

Pointing to the dagger holes, he cried: ‘‘ Look! In this ran 
Cassius’ dagger through; through this the well-beloved Brutus 
stabbed, and as he plucked the accursed steel away, mark how the 
blood of Czesar followed it.’’ I have no visible forms with which 
to awaken your enthusiasm, but I believe he who does not feel his 
nerves tingle and his pulses quicken as he recounts the many tri- 
umphs of the camera in all its varied fields is unworthy of his 
profession. 

Like the gunners of our navy in our late war, the triumphs 
have come not alone from the new attachments of the camera, but 
from the character of the men behind it. 

Watch Nansen as he shifts his rifle and grasps his camera to 
take a snapshot of a polar bear ten seconds before the bear would 
have snapped him. 

Stand with Prof. Hale in his magnificent dark room as he scans 
his freshly developed plates and finds the secret of the heavens 
revealed thereon. 


Follow Davis in Cuba as he focusses his camera on a battery in 
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action, or Frost and Bowlby as they picture for us—not impossi- 
ble ships in impossible positions drawn by staff artists twenty 
miles away, but an actual bombardment and sinking vessels, taken 
through a rift in the smoke of battle, and you realize as never 
before the triumphs of the camera. 

Through it and its accessories one may now sit in an easy chair 
in the comfort of his own home and without a turn of his head 
witness the beauties and the industries of his country unrolled 
before him. 

He may look upon the hundred isles of Casco Bay or watch the 
waves as they dash their spray over the Seal Rocks inside the 
Golden Gate 

He may see those great floating palaces as they round the bends 
among the Highlands of the Hudson or follow the voyage of the 
rafters on the broad yellow bosom of the Mississippi 

Yes, he can see, and see so distinctly that he can fairly hear 
the click of the binder in the wheat fields of Dakota or the hum 
of the reaper in the corn lands of Kansas. 

He may stand amid the tall pines of the Lakes or in the cotton 
fields of the Gulf. 

It is the camera that acquaints us with our New America and 
brings their distant lands within our ken. Through its eye we 
may walk beneath Hawaii's stately palms or with the bathers 
watch the breakers in its rolling surf 

Side by side we may see the broad tobacco fields and the tangled 
tropic undergrowth of the Philippines or may note the picturesque 
dress of the natives on the rich plantations of Puerto Rico. 

Right proudly, then, we point to the triumphs of the past and 
expectantly look to the future, for 

‘* We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling 


To be living is sublime 


MARCH, 1599. 
Toast given by Mr. George C. Blakslee, of Rock Island, Ill., at annual 
banquet of the Photographic Art Club of the Illinois College of Photogra. 
phy, at Effingham 
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THE GRANT MONUMENT 


HE frontispiece to our JOURNAL for this month is a reproduc- 
tion from a photograph by Mr. William H. Rau of the 
monument of General Grant, unveiléd in Fairmount Park, 

Philadelphia, April 27, commemorative of the 77th anniversary 
of the birth of the great commander. ‘The ceremonies were at- 
tended by many distinguished people; President McKinley, Sec- 
retary Long, and several other members of the President’s cabi- 


net, General Miles, Captain Coghlan, of the Raleigh, and many 


~ 


others were present at the unveiling of the statue. An imposing 


military display added to the magnificence of the occasion. 
The unveiling was done by Miss Rosemary Sartoris, grand- 


daughter of General Grant. 

The statue itself is of heroic size, the height from the bottom of 
the plinth to the top of the General’s hat is 15 feet, 1 inch. 

The great hero of the Civil War, is represented as in the attitude 
of surveying his forces from the outlook of some eminence; the 
expression of the face presents deep and earnest thought, and 
the whole work is conceived with much spirit and imagination. 
It is of bronze; the work is shared by two sculptors, Daniel 
Chester French and Edward C. Potter, both Americans. It was 


erected by the Fairmount Park Art Association. 





CONVENTION DATES 


Iowa Convention : 
Des Moines, Iowa, May 23rd, 24th, 25th 
Secretary, W. O. Reed, Missouri Valley, | 
National Convention 
Celoron, Chautauqua, July 17th to 22n 
Secretary, George B. Sperry. 
Missouri Convention : 
St. Louis, Mo., August 22nd, 23rd, and 24th 
Secretary, A. S. Robertson, St. Louis, Mo 
Ohio Association : 


Put-In-Bay, O., August 30th and 31st, September Ist. 





Secretary, C. S. Bateham, Norwalk, O. 














Important 
Removal Notice. 


The growth of our business demanding larger quarters 
and better manufacturing facilities we have removed both 
offices and factory from Boston to Rochester, N. Y. 


The removal has been so arranged that our business will be practically unin- 
terrupted and orders sent to our new address will have prompt attention. We shall 
of course, continue the manufacture of Hawkeye Cameras, the perforated system, 
daylight loading film and our other specialties. To our old patrons we take this 
pportunity of expressing our appreciation of favors received and of promising to 
merit their continuance. With increased facilities and our location in the great cam- 
era center we expect to serve our customers even better than in the past. 


BLAIR CAMERA CO. 


Formerly Boston, Mass. Rochester, N. Y. 
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TONING WITH PALLADIUM 


T a meeting of the Richmond Camera Club on March 13th, 

Mr. G. Ardaseer read a paper on ‘‘ Palladium Toning.”’ 

He had experimented with iridum, but without success. 

As regards palladium, however, he had been able to 
produce results which were decidedly encouraging, and 

he passed round some small prints on matt surface paper, the 
tones of which he thought would be considered pleasing. They 
varied from a warm brown to a sepia, but as to their permanency 
he could, as yet, give no opinion. He thought, however, that 
time spent in such experimeuts as this was not wasted. The 
knowledge gained from some small experiment had frequently led 
to important results ; for example, the present platinotype process 





owned its origin to a test tube experiment. 

Mr. Ardaseer said that the salt of palladium to be used in 
toning was the chloride, and that the best form in which to 
obtain it was in solution. 

The first formula he recommended was as follows :— 


Palladium chloride solution......... 
I a a 


pie tennen 30 min. 


—" sosccceeee 2O QT. 
Sodium chloride (common salt) ................ eT 
Water..... tPA NCaE gecesi Peep ee i aipkca tase kanieken 10 OZ. 


The prints should be first be put into a bath of salt and water, 
so as to convert the free nitrate and silver into chloride of silver, 
and, after well washing, into the toning bath, where they should 
be left till they wear a warm purple on the surface. They should 
then be put in a bath of washing soda ( % oz. to 20 ozs. water) to 
neutralise the acid, and prevent sulphur toning, and then into the 
hypo bath, which should be half strength (1 in 10). The prints 
change considerably in appearance in the fixing-bath, but when 
washed and dried, they assume the warm brown, or sepia color, 
referred to above. 

There was another toning bath without salt, viz :— 


Palladium chloride solution...... Fe, cadatenies testes 15 min. 
Citric Acid ..... Jaa neaG Sw aanens SPE a ovee BO ME. 
SE SL, Baie Re NE ee aT = SRP ee a eT — + os 


This gives warmer tones, but the prints undergo considerable 
reduction in it. 








Any Old Light 





Sunlight 
Moonlight 
u Starlight 
uo UU Gaslight 
Lamplight 
Candlelight 


any old light can be used 


vn elox 


And you can develop your prints 
in the evening by full Gaslight 











No dark room........ No trouble 


Velox gives soft, artistic effects 


Can be obtained from all dealers 





Nepera Chemical Co. 


Nepera Park, N. Y. 
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Joun BarRTLET?, Editor American Journal Photography: 

In your April number just received I notice that George Rau 
in his article on ‘‘ Flash Powders’’ says that the use of amor 
phous phosphorous was confined to Gaedeke and Miethe of Ger- 
many. 

I would like to tell you that I mixed and used successfully 
amorphous phosphorous and magnesium alone, as well as mixing 
the two with nitrate of potash for flash powder fifteen years ago, 
and I have now asmall bottle of itoverten years old. Ialsohave 
some old prints the negatives of which were made with this same 
flash powder, which I have yet to see excelled by flash light. 

W. R. HEMPERLEY. 


Bromide Worker.—-A part of one of my bromide prints, large 
size, is too intense from some cause. Is it possible to rub it down 
anyway to make the print presentable? The picture is of 18 x 
22 size and I do not like to throw it away. 

We suppose you mean how to reduce the dark portion of the 
print. Bromide or velox prints may be reduced by the reducers 
generally used for negatives. Local reduction, however, re- 
quires considerable care. Use Farmers’ Solution. 

Saturate sol. ferricyanide (red prussiate) potassium..... 1 part 

Hypo sulphite soda solution ao :™ 

Use a tuft of cotton dipped in solution, not too strong, and 
have a stream of water ready to flow over the paper as soon as re- 
quired reduction is obtained. 


Important Removal Notice,—It is announced that the Blair 
Camera Company, of Boston, Mass., have removed their entire 
plant to Rochester, N. ‘Y., where they will continue the manufac 
ture of the ‘‘ Hawke-eye’’ cameras, and perforated Daylight 
Loading Film, in larger quantities than ever before. 

In their large and well-appointed building on North St. Paul 
St., they have the latest improved machinery, and with a plant 
several times as large as heretofore, are well equipped to supply 
the increasing demand for the daylight loading ‘‘ Hawk-eyes,’’ 
which have become famous, owing to an ingenious registering 
device owned and controlled by them. 


Rochester has long been recognized as a photographic centre, 
and, with this new addition, can well be called the ‘‘ Camera City.”’ 








